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"4 Tremble for my country, when Iveflect that God is jus: 
and that his justi¢e cannot sleep forever.”—.JEFFERSON. 











REViEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 

Mission of Coisnon to Toussaint, ( Continued.)—Letter to him 
from Bonaparte.—His interview with his sons.—He prefers 
resigning them rather than belraying his country.—Le Clerc’s 
attempts to produce defection among the blacks. —Commence- 
ment of the campaign. 

She invited their tutor, whom her unsuspecting heart re- 
garded with misplaced gratitude and respect, to wait the 
return of Toussaint; an invitation which the crafty French- 
wan readily accepted, in hopes of persuading her to become 
his auxiliary in the negociations with ber husband, He 
professed to her, as he had declared to al! the negroes whom 
jie met on his journey, that the Consul had no designs 
whatever against theirfreedom, but wishes only for peace, 
a revival of their colonial relation to France, and submis- 
sion. to the authority of the republic. The fond mother 
‘was ready to believe ali his declarations; she at least wish- 
ed that her husband with his superior knowledge and judg- 
ment might see reason to confide in these assurances of 
peace and friendship. 

Justice to the character of the negro chief, requires it to 
be stated, that the account of this mission furnished by 
Coisnon himself, the only account indeed which has ever 
been given to the world, places it beyond all doubt, that, if 
Toussaint had any object ia view beyond securing liberty 
and happiness for himself and his brethren, it was neither 
kuown nor suspected by the wife of his bosom. 

A courier had been immediately dispatched to inform 
Toussaint of the arrival of his children, accompanied by a 
messenger from the First Consul with offers of the most 
advantageous nature. is distance from home was so 
¥reat, that though he set out on his return immediately on 
receiving this intelligence, and travelled with more than his 
wsual rapidity, he did not arrive at Ennery till after the 
middle of the second night. 

The two sons ran to meet their father, and be, with emo- 
tions too big for utterance, clasped them silently in his 

arms. Few, it is to be hoped, are the partakers of our com- 
mon nature, who on witnessing the embraces and tears of 
parental and filial sensibility, could have proceeded, at least 
without powerful relentings of heart, to execute the com- 
Mission with which Coisnon was charged. But this cold- 
blooded emissary of France beheld the scene with a barba- 
yous apathy, worthy of the cause in which he was employ- 
td. When the first burst of paternal feeling was over, 
Toussaint stretched.out his arms to him whom he regarded 
with complacency as. the tutor of his children, and their 
Conductor to the roof and embraces of their parents. This 
Was the moment which Coisnon thought most favorable to 
the perpetration of his treacherous design. “ The fai, 
and the two sens,” says he, “* threw themselves into each 





others’ arms. Isaw them shed tears, and wishing to take, 





A REA a SE 

‘vantage of a period which I conceived to be favorable, 1 
topped him at the moment when he stretched out his arms 
' me.”® 

Retiring from the embrace of Toussaint, Coisnon assail- 

*himin a set speech, persuading him to accede to the 
_vertures of the Consul; describing im glowing colors the 
advantages te be gained by joining the French standard, 
aud denouncing the most implacable hostility and dreadful 
vengeance as the inevitable consequence of a refusal; ex- 
patiating on the hopelessness of any efforts to resist armies 
which had conquered the legions of combined Europe,—- 
and which now had no enemy to contend with but the rebels 


of Hayti; declaring that no designs were entertained of in- 


fringing the liberty of the blacks; and desiring him to re- 
flect on the situation of his children, who, unless he would 
submit, were immediately to be carried back to the Cape, 
never more perbaps to gladden the hearts of their parents. 
The orator concluded by putting into Toussaint’s hands a 
letter from General Le Clerc, and the following epistle 
from the First Consul. 

** To Toussaint papery sgh ves of the Army of 


“Citizen Generan,— Peace with England and all the 
powers of Europe, which places the Republic in the first 
degree of greatness and power, enables at the same time, 
the government to direct its attention to Hayti. We send 
thither Citizen Le Clerc, our brother-in-law, in quality of 
Captain-General, as first magistrate of the colony. He is 
accompanied with the necessary forces, to make the sover- 
eignty of the French people respected. It is under these 
circumstances that we are.disposed to hope that you will 
prove to us, and to al) France, the sincerity of the senti- 
ments which you have constantly expressed in the different 
letters you have written tous. We bhave conceived for you 
esteem, and we wish to recognize and proclaim the great 
services you have rendered to the French people. If their 
colors fly op Hayti, it is to you, and your brave blacks, that 
we owe-it. Called by your talents, and the force of cir- 
cumstances, to the chtef command, you have terminated the 
civil war, put a stop to the persecutions of some ferocious 
men, and restored to honor the religion and the worship of 
God, from whom all things come. 


The situation in which you were placed, surrounded on 
all sides by enemies, and without the mother country being 
able to succour or sustain you, bas rendered legitimate the 
articles of that constitution whieh otberwise could not be 
so. But, now that circumstances are so happily changed, 
you will be the first to reader homage to the suvereignty oi 
the nation, which reckons you among the number of its il- 
iustrious citizens, by the services yeu have rendered to it. 
and by the talents and the force of character with which na- 
ture has endowed you. A costrary conduct would be irre- 
concileable with the idea we have conceived of you. |i 
would deprive you of your numerous claims to the gratituce 
and the good offices of the Republic, and would dj undes 
your feet a precipice, which, while 1 swall: wed you up, 
would contribute to the misery ef those brave blacks, whose 


courage we love, and whom we should be sorry to punish 
for rebellion. 

We have made known to your children, and to their pre« 
ceptor, the sentiments by which we are animated. We 
send them back to you. Assist with your counsel, your in- 
fluence, and your talents, the Captain-General. What can 
you desire ?—the freedom of the blacks? You know that 
in all the countries we have been in, we bave given it to the 
people who had it not. Do you desire consideration, ho- 
nors, fortune? It is not after the services you have ren- 
dered, the services you can still render, and with the per. 
sonal estimation we have for you, that you ought to be 
doubtful with respect to your consideration, your fortune, 
and the honors that await you. 

Make known tothe peuple of Hayti, that the solicitude 
which France has always evinced for their happiness, has 
often been rendered impotent by the imperious Circumstan- 
ces of war; that if men came from the continent to nour- 
ish factions, they were the produce of those factions which 
destroyed the country: that in future, peace, and the pow- 
er of the government, ensure their prosperity and freedom. 
Tell them, that if liberty be to them the first of wants, they 
cannot enjoy it but with the title of French citizens; and 
that every act contrary to the interests of the country, the 
obedience they owe to the government, and to the Captain- 
General who is the delegate of it, would be a crime against 
the national sovereignty, which would eclipse their servir 
ces, and render Hayti the theatre of a cruel war, io which 
fathers and children would massacre each other. 

And you, General, remember, that if you are the first of 
your color that attained such great power, and distinguish- 
ed himself by his bravery and his military talents, you are 
also, before God and us, the principal person responsible for 
their conduct. 

If there be disaffected persons, who say to the individu- 
als that have borne a principal part ip the troubles of Hayti, 
that we are coming to ascertain what they have done dus 
ring the times of anarchy, assure them that we shall take 
cognizance of their conduct only in this last circumstance; 
and that we shall not recur to the past, but to find out the 
traits tbat may have distinguished them in the war carried 
on against the Spanish and English, who have been our 
enemies. 
Rely without reserve, on our esteem, and conduct your- 
self as one of the principal citizens of the greatest nation 
in the world ought to do. 

The First Consul, Bowaranrte.” 
Isade, the eldest son, next addressed his father, repre- 
senting the great kindness with which his brother and him- 
self had been treated by Bonaparte, and the high esteem and 
regard which the consul professed for Toussaint and his 
family. Jhe younger son added something that he had 
been taught to the same effect; and both with artloss olo- 
quence of their own, endeavored to win their fatherto & 
purpose, of the true nature and probable consequences of 
which they had no suspicion, To theit persuasions were 
added the tears and entreetion of (b@r distressed mother. 
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Toussaint appeared to hesitate amidst these tender solici- 
tations. His features seemed to indicate an inward con- 
flict of passion and principle. Coisnon observed these ap- 
‘pearances with savage pleasure, and began to anticipate a 
victory. With more zeal than caution, he now suggested 
the necessity of- Toussaint’s immediately hastening to the 
Cape to jo General Le Clerc. Confirmed in his suspi- 
cions of the snare that was laid for him, Toussaint sudden- 
jy composed his agitated countenance, gently disengaged 
fumself from the embraces of his wife and children, took 
the tutor into another apartment, and gave him this dignifi- 
ed decision :—‘‘ Take back my children, since it must be 
so. I will de faithful to my brethren and my God.” Find- 
ing all his eloquence unavailing, Coisnoo endeavored to 
draw Tonssaint into a‘negociation with General Le Clerc; 
and Toussaint, ready to treat upon any terms by which the 
direful fate intended for his brethren might be avoided 
without the horrors of war, promised to send an answer to 
the French general’s letter. He would not, however, pro- 
long the painful domestic scene by staying to write it at 
Ennery, nor would he risk another sight of his children, 
but within two hours from the time of his arrival, be mount- 
ed his horse again, and rodeto the camp. Oh the next 
day, he returned a formal answer to Le Clerc’s letter, and 
sent it by the tutor of his younger sons, a Frenchman of the 
name of Granville, who vvertook Coisnon and his pupils on 
their way tothe Cape. Toussaiut’s answer produced a re- 
ply from Le Clerc; and a further correspondence took place 
between these two generals, which occupied several days; 
a truce being agreed upon for that purpose, which Le 
Clere expected would terminate in a peace.* 


republic; anda few who had deserted the cause of their| 
country and joined the French on their first landing, were | 
promoted to important commands, and carressed in the 
most flattering manner. 

To these nefarious arts, as well as to the prowess of his 
troops, was Le Clerc indebted for suecesses which were not 
inconsiderable. Considering the disadvantages of the coun- 
try, the French soldiers fought with great courage and per- 
severance; but if they had not been powerfully assisted by 
negro allies, and if the cultivators had not been so gener 
ally induced to remain quiet spectators of the war, the in- 
vaders would have found it much more difficult, if not al- 
together impossible, to advance far from the coast. 

Toussaint prepared for a conflict more dbstinate and ter- 
rible than any that he had yet experienced. Expecting the 
principal exertion’ of the French to be made in the north- 
ern part of the island, where they nad fixed their head- 
quarters, he went with a body of chosen troops and formed 
acamp at Breda. Here he remaiced for some time, wait- 
ing the approach of Le Clerc. 

(To be continued.) 


FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Berlin, Seplember 5th, 1827. 
Mr. Lunpy:—I am aware that much opposition 
to the mental improvement of slaves, exists in this, 
and other s!aveholding states, among those who 
hold them.’ Their objections are that, knowledge 
would make their slaves less valuable, and endanger 
the safety and interest of the country. If either 
would he the result, they have the shadow of excuse, 





The truce having expired witout avy prospect of Toys- 
saint’s submission being obtained by negociation, Le Clerc 
becaine impatient of delay; and upon the arrival of Admi- 
ral Gantheaume with two thousand three hundred troops, 
and in the expectation of Admiral Linois with a further re- 
inforcement, he determined on an iustaot renewal of hos- 
filities with all possible vigor. 

On the 17th of February he issued a proclamation, in 
which he declared “ General Toussaint and General Chris- 
tophe” to be * put out of the proteetion of the law;” and 
ordered all citizens to pursue them, and to treat them as 
he enemies of the French republic.”» The proclamation 
was followed by a renewal of the war in all parts of the 
island; and the adoption of every artifice that French inge- 
ruity could devise, to procure defection among the black 
troeps, and among the inhabitants in general. 


_Le Clere knew that it was more éasy to seduce the mul- 
tifude than to deceive men who had been accustomed to 


of philanthropy may present; and that the 


nor can we contend so ardently, that their conduct 
is inconsistent. But if it would appear that they 
have no good reasons for such anticipations, we in- 
sist that it is cruel in the extreme not to improve 
them, and much more so to deprive them of the 
scanty means whick a sabbath school, or the spirit 


strength, and voices, not only of every christian, 
but of all who can feel “another’s woe,” should be 
united against such conduct,—conduct fraught with 
evils, and fruitful in- consequences, repugnant 
alike to the tender feelings of patriotism and chris- 
tianity. ~ 

At present however, we will pass over the de- 
mands of christianity opon those who hold the li- 
berties (might I not say, temporal and eternal,) of 
these forgotten beings, taking it for granted, that 
these claims are obvious to every thinking mind, 


a ~ 
Were slaves improved, they would readily per- 
ceive their condition, by their own power, to 
be irreparable, and that the only way of mitigating 
their pain, would be meekly to submit, and cheer- 
fully perform their tasks; that they would thus gain 
favor and respectability in the sight of their mas- 
ters: but that a non-compliance would but rivet their 
chains the more closely, or add to their burthens, 
They would also be constrained to acknowledge a 
debt of gratitude, and be onxtous to discharge it, 
Then as assiduity to business is the only way in 
which they can requite their masters kindness, 
they would improve the only opportunity, and be- 
come more loyal and obedient. If, moreover, with 
this improvement, (which is not unfrequently the 
case,) the spirit of christianity be infused, they like 
many who have felt its influence, would fill with 
alacrity, the posts which Providence had assigned 
them, and look forward to the time, when they 
shall be freed from their labors, and enter upon that 
rest which remaineth for all who patient!y wear 
the cross. 


But if this be not done, virtue, that bright orna- 
ment of the human character, must lie buried in 
perpetual night, magnanimity can possess no 
charms, nor inviting qualities worth an anxious 
thought, or a courteous smile. We cannot but ex- 
pect that when man is thus insensible to true digni- 
ty, in its most distant form, that he should conde- 
scend to mean and beggarly conduct. Is it strange 
that he should act the eye-servant, the thief, or the 
robber, rather than seek honor and respectability 
in his master’s sight? 

Again: we think it necessary, that every one of 
the community, should obtain so much knowledge 
as to qualify them to judge correctly, and act dis- 
creetly, in all matters relating to their own, or their 
country’s interest. ‘T'o this end public schools are 
recommended, for the benefit of the poor; funds 
appropriated, and plans adopted for their execu- 
tion, is it not consonant with the Same spirit, and 
for the same reasons necessary, to regard the black 
as well as the white? we de not say that the state 
‘Should notice the education of slaves, but that masters 
should for the same reasons, (and mach better,) that 
a state notices her subjects? If it be to the interest 
of a state to enlighten her subjects, if they thereby 
act more wisely, and faithfully, is it not to the in- 
terest of every household also, that her members 





and consequently, if the objections alleged, can be 
answered at all, in any other war, our position will 





govern; and that the lower classes in al] countries often 
become discontented with their rulers, when they feel the 
pressure of those evils which war, though defensive and ne- 
céssary, must always produce. He was also aware, that 
the labor ing negroes had very reluctantly submitted to the 
jndustry required from them, and had not been altogether 
satisfied with Toussaint for imposing restraints upon idlc- 
ness, and inflicting punishment on vice. Ile therefore re- 
solved to adopt every method likely to promote the disaf- 
fection of the cultivators, or et least to obtain their neu- 
trality ia the contest. 


He cautiously refrained, at @rst, from attempting any 


be the more amply established. We design mere- 
ly to drop a hint to our opposers, in their own path, 
or according to their own familiar way of reason- 
ing on the subject. 

Their first objection is, that their slaves would be 
less valuable. Enlarged experiments bave not been 
made, therefore canuot be adduced, (nor 1s it neces- 
|Sary) to prove to the contrary; yet those few who 
have received improvement, so far from being the 
worse of it, they have generally become the better, 
less distinguishable for outrage, and disobedience. 
From this we may lawfully cenclude, that if know- 





change in the cenditien of the laboring negroes, in the dis- 
tricts occupied by his troops, Though he was accompani- 
ed by many of their former masters, to whom the consul had 





¢ 
promised the restoration of their estatea, nota hint was) 
given of the restgration of slavery and the resumption of 
tbe cart-whip. The general published in his ewo name, 
and in that of the consul, solemn declaratioas, that the free- 
dom o* a)) the inhabitants of Hayts, of all colors, should be 
preserved inviolate; while, in the same pubiieations, he 
accused Toussaint and his adherents of ambition, and en- 
deavored to fix upon them the blame of all the calamities 
that were about to fall upon the colouy. To corrupt the 


ledge was generally diffused among them, a like 
general benefit wouid be derived from it. Indeed 
we might rationally expect this effect: because, by 
edacation the finer feelings of the mind, the impel- 
ling motives to virtue, and the repelling ones to vice, 
ave testered and brought into action, or as Aristotle 
says, “it is the same to a human soul, that the 
scwptor is to a block of marble’ Rustic nature 
undergoes a transforming operation, virtue appears 
on her royal seat. and assumes her rightful, best ge- 


nial authority. She urges;to duty, boih to God and 


man. ‘To God, by yielding to bis will iu all things. 
l'o man as the instrument of God whom he has 





fidelity of the black soldiers, aud especially of theimgener- 
als aud officers, be held out the most temptiog offers of im~ 
mediate e.aployment and prefermeant in the service of the 


—e ——- 








* Fora copy of the answer said to fiave been addrtssed 
by Toussaims to Bouapapte, seo Appendis II. 


ithe vain 
lio the i 


paced in authority, but subservient and accounta- 
whether it be right, 


ibleto bim for their conduct, 


or wrong, which change would vecessarily enbance 
e of slaves if thus operated upon, and lead 
uteres: of masters. 


possess a relative portion of knowledge? ‘The re- 
lation which every free citizen sustains to the laws 
of his country, is very near the same in character 
to the relation which each member of a family sus- 
tains, to the laws of the house; and certain qualifi- 
cations are equally needful in both relationships, 
though somewhat different, that each, & all, may act 
faithfully and judiciously. But it may be said that 
the cases are different, because the task may be 
set for the slave, and if he performs it, he acts his 
part, and that is all that is necessary. If indeed 
we expect no mere from him, than from the horse 
which draws the plough when geared to it, and di- 
rected by the line in the ploughman’s bana, he 
needs no farther advancement; but if it be desi- 
rous that he should act a more distinguished part, 
aud from nobler motives; if masters would that 
their interest, and the interest of their slaves, 
should be united, that the slave should know that 
the punctual discharge of his duty, would be & 
advance the interest of both; he does indeed need 
advancement, nor is it sufficient that he should 
know the tree that is to be pruned, or the row that 
is to be planted when pointed out; he must be rars- 
ed from bis wallowing in the mire, he must learn to 
think of his master ant himself differently, ms 
views must be elevated, and anew tone given 10 
his conduct. 

Slaves cannot be more thoroughly convinced by 
education, than they now are, of the uplawfulness 
of their detainure; nor can they by it, feel more 
scusibly the etrepgth of the bonds which bind thes 
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therefore all aggravating circumstances, all induce- 
ments to disloyalty, and disobedience, are as dis- 
tinctly understood by them as they could be were 
they improved, indeed this seems to be all that 


they do know or understand. They have not learned | 


to place a sufficient value upon an humble submis- 
sion and attention, to their masters wills, and inter- 
est, and which would, be their interest, and which 
would in some degree meliorate the disquietudes 
arising from a knowledge of their humble condi- 
tion but more like the ox, they have learned, to 
move tardily under the yoke, because they have 
no other impelling motive than the power of their 


_masters, or the smart of the lash. Thus they know 


enough to make them slothful, roguish and misera- 
ble, but not enough to make them active honest and 
happy. If there be any truth in these remarks, let 
masters (though they may have no higher views 
than filthy lucre, think of them; and we flatter our- 
selves with the idea that the plan in which they 


.vainly discover so much to their ipjury will operate 


to their interest. 

But it is alleged again, that conspiracy and re- 
volt would be more likely. Education has not the 
power of purging the minds of all who possess it, 
from wickedness, nor do all apply it to proper uses; 
thus there are not wanting of those who have 
knowledge enough, and abundantly wicked to ap- 
ply it to the purposes mentioned; this however is 
no argument against its utility, because this would 
be abuse not charge; it rather shows that we are 
now exposed to all the evils which can be expected 
from it, while we can reap none of the advantages. 
If a few actors or leaders can be found, who are 
qualified, willing and wicked enough, to lend their 
assistance, the execution cannot be committed to 
better hands than barbarians; because when the 
mind is in the folds of nature it is deaf to the calls 
of humanity; the tomahawk and scalping knife, 
are fit instruments for such creatures; and the 
most sanguinary crimes, can be committed by them 
when a supposed injury only exists, without the 
least pungency of conscience. But if they were 
all able each for himself, to reason dispassionately, 
and judge calmly, nothing unpleasant might result 
neither from a view of evils which they cannot re- 
medy, nor the artifices of the vile. 

_ Ifignorance be no security, but rather a danger, 
are they not sufficiently soto produce every evil 
consequent upon it, and to be as replete with barba- 
rism as the Goths, or Vandals from the mountains, 
and as ready to gird on the battle axe at the sound 
of the drum, and march to the slaughter of the in- 
nocent. But if education would soften the auste- 
vities of nature, and engender feelings of sensibili- 
‘ty, would we be in more danger of conspiracy, or 
would our fates be less desperate, should we fall in- 
totheir hands, if they were taught to feel as men 
ought to feel? PHILANTHROPOS. 














“Selected Articles: 


From the Richmond Family Visitor. 
SLAVERY. 
(Continued. ) 

The jubilee was a very important period with the 
Jews. Its return put a new face on the state of 
things among them. Each man was restored to 
the inheritance of his fathers. All debts were for- 
given, and liberty was proclaimed to all. It is not 
at all wonderful that a thing that was to last until 
the jubilee, should be said to last forever. 

We admit that the law limiting the service of the 
Hebrew to six years, and securing him a reward at 
the close of his term, did not apply to the heathen 
servant as a Heathen. - But on the supposition that 
the heathen servant renounced his idolatry and be- 
came a proselyte to the true religion, and was re- 
ceived into the Congregation of the Lord, was he 
not plaeed on the same footing with servants of 
Hebrew descent and entitled to freedom at the end 
of six years? ‘his point well deserves examina- 








a 





lars bearing on the case interpreted in the spirit 
of benevolence and good will to man which per- 
vades the word of God, and that speciul regard 
every where manifested, for those who are the 


ee . . a ; a ° . 
‘tion. Iam much inclined to the Opinion that the/ with the native Hebrew: the man with the native 


Hebrew man, the woman with the native Hebrew 
woman, the child with the native Hebrew child, and 
according to the same principle, the servant with 
the native Hebrew servant. But the native He-. 


household of faith, will shew that a profession of|brew servant went out free in the seventh year; the 


the true religion gave 2 title to all the privileges and 
immunities of the native Hebrew. 

It was particularly enjoined that all servants 
bern in the house or bought with money, should be 
circumcised, Gen. xvii, 13. “Hethat is born in 





the house and he that is bought with thy money 
must needs be circumcised.” ‘They were to cele- 
brate the Passover. Exodus xii, 43,44. “ This 
is thelaw of the Passover No stranger shall eat 
ofit. But every man servant who is bought for 
money, when thou hast circumcised him then he 
shall eat thereof.” ‘They were to observe the Sab- 
bath, Exodus xx, 8— 19.—‘* Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy—thou shalt do no work, 
thou, thy son, nor thy daughter, fhy man servant, 
nor thy maid servant.” They were to attend at 
the Tabernacle and keep the feasts of the Lord. 
Fixodus xxiii, 17. * Three times in the year all thy 
males shall appear before the Lord thy God.” Deut. 
xii,12  “ Ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God, &c. ye, your sons anc your daughters, and 
your men servants, and your maid servants, and the 
Levite that is within thy gates.” 


These passages make it manifest that particular 
care was taken that all servants should be instruct- 
ed in the principles of the true religion. Now if 
the heathen servant submitted to be circumcised, 
observed the Passover, attended the worship at the 
Tabernacle, kept the feasts, and became thus well 
acquainted with the true religion, and in conse- 
quence became a convert and joined himself to the 
congregation of the Lord,’ I conclude that he en- 
joyed the benefit of the law regulating Elebrew ser- 
vants, for the following reasuns:— 


1. In the constitution of the Jewish State the 
civil were subordinate to the religious rights and 
privileges. I think it may'safely be said that the 
preservation and promotion of: the true religion 
were the great objects had in view, in the Jewish 
institutions. In most if not all other connexions 
between church and state, religion is made-to sub- 
serve the civil institutions, but the matter was 
otherwise among the Jews. Religion was first, and 
the civil laws were made subservient to its promo- 
tion and preservation. The greatest privileges, the 
most important rights of that people, grew out of 
their being members of the church; their belong- 
ing to the congregation of the Lord. The wnecir- 
cumcised were to be cut off from the congregation 
of the Lord. —This being the state of the case, I 
infer that the heathen servant on becoming a mem- 
ber of the church, the highest privileges of a na- 
tive law, would in that privilege, have a title to all 


Heathen servant when he professed the true reli- 
gion went out free | infer in like manner. 

3. IT inferit, from the. fact, that the Heathen om 
professing the true religion and intermarrying with 
the Hebrews, became fully incorporated with that 
people, and could claim and obtain the inheri- 
tance of the family with which they were connect- 
ed. Thus Rahab the Harlot married into the first 
family of Judah and was incorporated, together 
with her family as we have reason to believe with 
that Tribe; Joshua vi. 25. Matt. i, 5. and Ruth 
the Moabite held the property of her busband and 
enjoyed therights of a native Hebrewess. Rath iv. 

Now let any man compare the system of servi- 
tude ameng the Jews, as thus modified and limited 
and softened, with slavery as it exists among us, 
and if le find in the former a justification ot the lat- 
ter, [certainly do not envy him his talent for draw- 


|ing fair and legitimate conclusions. 
(To be Continued.) 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 
Extract of a letter from @ gentleman in Illinois to his friend 
in Philadelphia, dated August 23, 1827. ; - 

“ A late judicial decision of the Supreme Coart 
of Missouri has afforded me infinite pleasure, the 
more so as I have long had the object very much at 
heart, & been exceedingly anxious to see it effected. 

“I had always been of opinion that the ordinance 
(of Congress of 1787 had emancipated the slaves in 
ithe territory North West of the Ohio. Butas the 


ipeople of this state have acquiesced in a con- 
| trary deeision of an inferior court near 40 years, I 
,had repeated!y urged on the Legislature to make 
, provision for the gradual but speedy emancipation 
{of this remnant of servitude, and had-labovre4 ¢v 
‘convince the masters that it was ‘veir interest tp 
have such a law adopted, as it would have the él- 
fect of lulling the negroes for a time, and prevent- 
ing their taking the question to the highest Courts 
of Justice, which must decide in fayor of the ne- 
groes, aud give them instant freedom. One of these 
unfortunate negroes* having been removed from 
this state to Missouri, and there having been treated 
with cruelty, and finally transported and sold in 
Louisiana, found his way back to St. Louis, and 
there instituted a suit for his freedom under the or- 
dinance of 1787. The Circuit Court having decided 
against him, he took his case to the Supreme Court, 
where although two out of the three Judges were 
advocates of slavery, the decision was reversed 
and it was unanimous/y decided that he was a free- 
man. This decision has produced considerable ex- 
citement in this state, and it is said there have been 














the privileges of a native Jew. The change in his 
religious character and his subsequent connexion 
with the congregation of the Lord, gave him a re- 
lation to his fellow church members more inti- 
mate than any natural or blood relation. 


2. I infer it from the tenor of the special law 
providing for admitting strangers to a connexion 
with the congregatiou of the Lord. Exodus xii. 
48. 49. Num. xv. 15,16. ‘* And when a stranger 
shall sojourn with you and will keep the Passover 
to the Lord, let all his males be circumcised and 


and he shall be as one born in the land—one law 


stranger that sojourneth among you.” 


several suits instituted by the negroes to recover 
their liberty—and I cannot for a moment doubt but 
what our Supreme Court will concur in the deci- 
sion made in Missourr. Ifso this foul biot will 
be immediately washed out, and the friends of man 
will have a new cause to felicitate themselves on 
the p:ozress of correct priaciples, and on the resto - 
ration of his long lost rights.” 





Monsieur Value, a sufferer by the revolution of 
St. Domingo, and who for a great number of years 


then let him come near and keep the Passover./has obtained a scanty subsistance by teaching 


French and dancing, in the. state of Connecticut, 


shall be to him that is home bern and unto the} has recen.ly received notice that the commission- 
“ One| ers authorised to distribute the Haytian fund, have 
ordinance shall be both for you of the congrega-| awarded to him the sum of 550,000 francs, equiva- 
tion and the stranger that sojoutneth with you, anjlentto something over $100,000, as a compensa- 
ordinance forever in your generations: as ye are so| tion for the injusies which he sustained. 





shall the stranger be before the Lord. One law 
and one manner shall be for yeu and for the stran- 
ger that rejoiceth with you.” 





* Of this description of negroes there are many hum 


dreds in Missouri, and stilia greater number in lilinois, 
and | am sorry to add they are now running them off altd 





This law places the stranger on the same footing! selNng them in the lower country. 
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MANUFACTURING BY SLAVE-LABOR. 

The first of the three articles below, is copied from a 
bandbill recently circulated to the eastward; the second, is 
from a peper published in @hio, and the third from the 
Aincrican Farmer, of this city. They are all supposed to be 
the productions of able pens; and the weiters would, none 
of them, wish it to be anderstood that they are advocates 
of the system of unconditional slavery. | 

These introductory remarks are made, merely with the 
view of showing how coolly men will calculate to promote 
fheir ixterest, regardless of the acknowledged principle of 
humenright. Many of these caleulations, however, appear 
rather to have been made hap hazard, than to have assum- 
ed sufficient data, to carry conviction along with them.— 
They are now ipserted with the view ef giving the oppo- 
pents of slavery an opportunity to examine them. They 
will be duly noticed hereafter.—Ed. G. U. Eman. 

SLAVE LABOR. 
The project of employing slave labor in the 


manufacture of coarse cottons and other coarse 
oods, which is now agitated in Virginia, and some 


of the other southern states, is pregnant with the 
most salutary consequences to those states, and 
bids fair to extricate them from, the difficulties un- 


der which they labor and have labored tor years, 


and to diffuse prosperity far and wide wherever it 
is adopted. It will turn toa valuable account a 
great mass of labor, a large portion of which is 
now wholly unemployed. Among its beneficial 
results will be, to render the slaves ‘more valuable 
—tosecure them more indulgent treatment—to im- 
rove their faculties—and accelerate their fitness 
or final emancipation. 
Its effects, moreover, on the nation at large, will 
be highly salutary, by removing the jealousies and 


heart-burnings that prevail on the subject of the 
protecting system, which is very erroneously sup- 


posed in the southern states, to operate not merely 


to the exclusive benefit of the middle and eastern 
states, but to the great injury of the southern. It 
Wilt therefore tend to knit more closely the bonds 
of union between the different sections of the 


country. 


It is not loo much, considering the numerous 
benefits of this project, to say, that he who first 
broached it, may be regarded as a public bene- 


faetor. 


In order to test the advantages of the project, I 
shall institute a comparison between the — of 
ow- 


slave labor thus employod and free labor. 
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Deduct for superintendance - 


$1,500 
Wear and teap - - ‘. 


500 
2000 








Net profit -= - <- -«- - $4500 





Slave Labor. 
100 slaves, whose work, if executed by 
free persons, would cost for each 150 


= ss 


12} per cent. on $39,000 - 


cents per week—J00—1.50—52— - 
Five fold as before 


$7800 


$39,000 





$4875 





$12,675 


Per Contra. 
Suppose, to stimulate the slaves to in- 
dustry, they receive gratuities thro’ 





the year, amounting to - - $2000 
Support of 100 slaves at $2 dollars per 
aimmum - - - - - 3200 
Interest on $10,000, supposed cost of 
slaves = - . - - 600 
Superintendance - - - = 1500 
Wear and tear - - - - 500 
—— $7800 
Remains: - - - - - $4875 





Thus it appears, if my calculation be not ex- 
tremely erroneous, that slave labor would, contra- 
ry to the prevailing opinion, be mote profitable 
than free, 

Itake no account, on either side, of the interest 
of the capital, fixed or circulating. 


This plan will make an immense difference in 
the prospects of those slave holding states which 
may adopt it. The laborof slaves of both sexes, 
who may be employed in this way, particularly in- 
cluding the very young ones, cannot at present 
average more than ten dollars per annum, but sup- 
pose we allow twenty dollars, the 100 slaves taken 
into the preceding estimate, would produce only 
2000 dollars per annum. Whereas, employed in 
manufactures, they would produce, according to 
the same estimate, more than double that sum.— 
This regards merely the individual owners of 
slaves. Higher considerations arise, as regards 
the slave states. The money now employed to 


ever, not being a manufacturer, nor an owner of purchase the contemplated articles in the otber 


slaves, I do not pretend to critical accuracy—but 
shall endeavor to approximate to it as near as pos- 
sible, inviting those better acquainted with the sub- 
jeet, to canvass my statement rigorously, and, 
should it be found incorrect, as it probably till be, 
My chief object is to pro- 


to point out its crrors. 
voke discussion, whereby the truth may and mus 


‘eventually be elicited, on a subject not yielding in 


importance to any that bas for a long time occupi 
ed public attention. 
I shall assume, on the one side, a cotton manu 


factory with 100 free operatives, principally young 
mates, earning on the average 200 cents per week 


states or in Europe, whereby the southern states 
are impoverished, will be retained at home, to in- 
vigorate their industry, and enrich their citizens.— 
Another consideration demands serious attention. 


,| the market—anid, further, increase the home mar- 


producers into consumers. 








This process will diminish the number of the culti- 
vators of the soil—of course diminish the gluts of 


ket for their edible products, by the conversion of 


Some of the most valuable water-power in the 
.| United States, periaps in the world, is to be found 
in Virginia and Mary!and—provisions are cheap— 
the raw material is raised on the spot—the labor 


From the Evening Chronicle. 
MANUFACTURES IN THE SOUTH. 

The capacity of the southern states for manufae- 
turing their great staple, is no longera matter of 
speculation. Practica) experiment has demonstra- 
ted, not only their capacity to manufacture, but 
to manufacture their own staple at a cheaper rate, 
than in any part of the Union. Last February, a 
year, I accompanied a most intelligent Tennessee 
planter, from Pittsburgh to Nashville, a Mr. Night. 
ingale, formerly of Khode-Island. He was then 
taking with him a “Foreman” from Providence, 
nhode-Island, to superintend his cotton factory, 
this factory is located in Maury county Tennes- 
see. The machinery is propelled by a never faili 
and never freezing water power. The entire labor 
is performed by slaves. Mr. Nightingale now sup-~ 
plies a large portion of Tennessee and North Alaba- 
ma, with coarse cotton goods.—-His profits upon 
his capital, are said to be quadruple the profits of 
the cotten grower. What then but enterpnse is. 
wanting, to introduce the manufacture ot cotton 
largely, into the southern states; from Maryland 
to Louisiana—tor the foliowing reasons: 

Ist. ‘he capacity of the slave to manuiacture, is 
demonstrated by the test of practical experiment. 

2d. The superior cheapness otf slave labor, is al- 
so evident, to any one who will reflect, tiai the 
price of a boy, or girl, suliicsently large to draw the 
thread, can be\procured in Maryland, Virginia, or 
Keitucky, for $200. 


Interest on this sum per annum, $12 

Price of feeding and clothing one 

hand, in colton per year, $2- 
Tctal, 44, 


The same hand in New-England, would cost the 
proprietor of the cotton factory, per year, $125. 

This is a most important ditierence im favor of 
the south; but in addition to this, the slave will be 
yearly increasing in value, without any increase of 
the price of maintaining him, so will the northern 
hand increase in value, his wages must also in- 
crease. 

$d. There will be no turning out for higher wa- 
ges as in the north, and the consequent loss and de- 
lay —no abandonment of the factory by any of the 
hands, no fluctuation in the labor. The water 
power will scarcely be more steady than the slave 
power. 

4th. The superior mildness of the climate, not on- 
ly facilitates the operation of the spindle and the 
loom, but arrests the hand of winter which binds 
the northern water power in fetters of ice. 

Sth, We have the cotton at our doors,—this is ims 
portant, as the expense of sending ofi the raw mar 
terial thousands of miles, and bringing back the 
manufactured article, in cotion bagging, ropes, &¢: 
would be very considerable. 

Why then should we hesitate? Almost every 
part of the south, is abundantly supphed with never 
failing, aud never freezing water power—iu ien* 
nessee aud Virginia, especially, the besi in the 
Union. Why should these beautiful streams, invis 











—and on the other, one worked by as many slaves, | proposed to be employed is a drug—the, climate is|ting the hand of industry, be permitted to roil by— 


young and old, who do only three-fourths as mucin milder, and therefore obstructions to the use of the 
These are the grand ele- 
ments on which to erect the noble edifice of south- 


asthe whites, i.e. to average work of which th 


wages of free labor would bea dollar aud filty 


cents per week. 
Free Labor. 
100 operatives earning on an average $9 
per week—}00—2—52—per annum 
ee el we Ase - 





Suppose the goods produced equal to five 
times the amount of the wages, the re- 
sultwouldbe < - . - 





Buppose 12} per cent. on $52,000, for 
profit, wear and tear, and for superin- 


lendance, equal to °* = v 


$10,400 | thus converted. 
$52,000) 


- 98,590 | 


a ee power are rare. 


ern prosperity. 


exception, slaves. 


in a similar mode. 
question beyond controversy. 





HAMILTON. 
Philadetphia, Octokér 2, 1821, 


{ ancipate one objection—that slaves tannot be | S°- 
converted into manufacturers, This objection is 
set aside by the fact, that in many places they are 
lu Kentucky, there are large, ex- 
tensive, and prefitable manufactories of cotton bag- 
ging, the operatives of which are, without a single se 
There are various manufacto- 
ries in other parts of the western states conducted 
These facts, I trust, settle the 


“ Wasting their (power) onthe desertar.” 

If the slaves of Kentucky are found by expert 
ence, to be the best aud cheapest operatives in 
hemp factories, why not in the cotton factories ale 
The nortbein, as weil as the southern pislan- 
throphist will also repeat, that it would be a real 
mercy to the slave, for the labor in a cuituu tac 
tory is infinitely more easy than in a gotion held. 

MississiPPt. 


From the American Farmer. 


§$ Some views have been presented hy a gel 
tleman of talents and experience, that L.ve gone 
far to convince us that slave labor may be more 
vanygergd employed than free jabor in manwaé- 
‘tues of cotton bagging and all eoasse sottou®. 
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—_ 
That the southern states have.the cheapest opera- 
tives, and the water power, with other facilities for 
the establishment of such factories, wanting only 
some capital and practical skill, and that these will 
where it can be deraonstrated that they can be 
most profitably employed; and that, in short, the 
time is coming rapidly when, if foreign manvfac- 
tures are excluded by a system of high duties avd 
ohibitions, the southern people, by their slave /a- 
or, with skillful machinists and superintendants, 
will successfully compete with their eastern fellow 
citizens, and make enough and to spare for their 
own consumption. . 
These impressions will be more fully explained 
and fortified in subsequent numbers. In the mean 
time, we invite the discussion of the qnestion.—Can 
adequate water power be found, and can slave !a- 
bor be profitably employed in the slave holding 
states, for manufacturing coarse cottons and weool- 
lens, cotton bagging, cordage, $c.? 





From the Western Luminary. 
ON SLAVERY.—No. VI. 


But suppose my advice for restricting these peo- 
ple to (heir native seats be followed, in what mode 
shall they exist there? Het (ieir present masters 
hold them as villains, bound io the soil, aud to go 
along withit. Division of land and slaves should 
go toxether, bul no more should tne families be 
severed. Atlacaed to their respective spots, in- 
trease would be impussible beyond the quantum of 
food produced.—Tne limits thus fixed to the in- 
crease of the blacks, the numerous white popala- 
tion, wich in forty years will have taken up all the 
westeru lands, must regurgitate back upon the siave 
states, which may then ship off their slaves and re- 
place them by white laborers. Nor can this peri- 
od be farther distant.—There will not, in 1870, be 
a foot of land unlocated; and long before the ex- 
piration of this century, poor whites in abundance 
will be soliciting employment. This, by the way, 
if you part with your slaves: not otherwise. Re- 
tain them in your country, and the whites will ra- 
ther perish than degrade their cast by laboring 
among them. At present the conduct of the plan- 
ter is natural, He is no worse than other 
men.—Each endeavours to better himself, without 

} toomuch regard to his neighbour. ‘ Ali for our- 
selves, and nothing for the rest of the world,” has 
in all ages been the vile maxim of the masters of 
mankind. So says Adam Smith. The wretches 
to whom he alludes, who bartered, for toys, their 
dominions, and the love of their vassals and depen- 
dants, acted upon the same principle with those 
against whom the prophets of old denounced their 
severest maledictions, for “adding house to 
house, and field to field, that they might be set 
alone in the midst of the earth.” From the same 
motives, the Highland landlord in Scotland, repla- 





tes a population of two hundred fellow creatures 
by a flock of sheep, a shepherd, and his dog. From 
the same motive, the English landholder buys up| 
the adjacent esiates; and from the same motives, 
. all grasping tenant rents from him the farms of 
‘wenty families; whence a great part of that wide 
an distress which now pervades Britain, where 
e great landholder, by his sub-tyrant, the great 
~ prea reigns amidst fields replete with produce, 
ut despoiled of men, 
_ Leute sibi summovet omne 
' Vulgus, et in vacua regnat basiliscus arcna. 
torefne ae A pine tenants, bound from their 
al j m to bim and his, by a few hirelings, skill- 
n their business, but totally destitate of that 





es which, in the eld farmers, took its deep: 
m in Hlial attachment to their ancient lord. ‘The 
me selfish spirit, recognized in all these charac- 
") 1S now acting in the person of the s!aveholder. 


‘tain of being attended with the same cousequen- 
%\—that rs, the 


best defender 


-- ha 
conduct, it is forced upon the resident of a slave 
state. THis negroes increase, and he is taxed to his 
utmost exertions to buy land for their employment: 
And as long as they remain slaves, so long must 


they be supported by their master; the whole of 


whose gains are expended in buying out his poor 
neighbours, that his increasing negroes may occu- 
py their seats. Nothing but freedom, or something 
like it, can prevent the blacks from multiplying. — 
While slaves, they propagate fearlessly; their ab- 
stinence from matrimony has no reward. If free, 
they would feel the checks on increase, as sensi- 
bly as the whites; and a black old maid would not 
be a sight quite as extraordinary as a black swan. 


But this remedy is not likely to be received in 
states where I have heard the atrocious sentiment, 
“that the negroes would never be weil governed 
till the master possessed the power of life and 
death.” ‘There, even the freedom bestowed by the 
conscientious and humane is grudzed to this unhap- 
py people; and the legislature have forbidden eman- 
cipation, because it spoils the morals of the 
slaves? Then why not set all free? Let them 
become public, and not domestic slaves. Let 
them be among you as the Greeks are among 
the Turks. “But this would be dangerous.” 
Far from it. ‘The Turks have ruled their politi- 
cal slaves these four centuries. Had these 
been domestic slaves, considered as valuable pro- 
perty, and had their masters’ wealth been expend- 
ed for the purpose of increasing them, they would 
long since have outgrown the governing power, 
and repossessed themselves of their ancient em- 
pire. Were we to adopt this plan we might from 
time to time, avail ourselves of our shipping to re- 
move the most spirited characters, who might 
otherwise endanger our safety. Iam but too sen- 
sibie that this advice is offered invain. The coun- 
trymen of Washington, those who revere the me- 
mory of the hero, are among those who have for- 
bidden the imitation of that last will by which he 
left his negroes free. These are the men who are 
incessantly deploring their misfortune in having 
such a property transmitted to them from their fa- 
thers; who curse those who first brought it to the 
country; and who declare that they would gladly 
part with it, provided they had the means of send- 
ing it away; yet are deaf to the offers made from 
the West Indies to receive all they are willing to 
send. But here, the slaveholder appeals to huma- 
nity. These poor creatures are aitached to their 
country and even to their masters.—Would you 
haveus force them away? Is this a question dif_i- 
cult to resolve by those who are daily selling ne- 
croes to the slave dealers to drive handcuffed across 
the mountains? How strongly does the language 
of these people remind us of those who formerly 
declared, “that ifthey had lived in the age of their 
fathers they would not have “been partakers with 
thera in the blood of the prophets,’ Nor dol posi- 


\tively assert that these would have bought Guinea 


negroes: But their persisting to hold their enslav- 
ed offspring, and their compelling others, of better 
inclivations, to act in like manner, shews them, but 
too plainly, the worthy descendants of their ances- 
tors; and to them the dreadful sentence applies tr. 
its full force, Fill ye up the measure of your iniqui- 
ties.”—By extending them more widely, the time 
may be protracted; but at length the cup must run 
over, 


An argument against general emancipation, bor- 
rowed also from humanity, is brought forward. 
If free, they must be governed by severe laws, and 
placed under the superintendance of a strict police. 
—And is this an objection?— Brought up in degra- 
tion—reduced to brutality; for such severe laws are 


‘necessary, under whose wholesome discipline they 
'may become men.—Let the slaves choose for 


themselves. Inform them that they shall be free, 


stripping their native country 6! | provided they are willing to stipulate, for a life so 
s Yet, however pernicious his| 


blameless, that suspicion shall not attach thereto. 














, a sw 
—They will cheerfully accept the offer. Nor i: 


there a man who, offered his choice between slave- 
ry and freedom, would hesitate to accept the latter, 
omar ss burthensome the restrictions it might pre- 
sent. 

We are called upon to indemnify the slavehold- 
er, to whom we owe justice as well as to the slave. 
We acknowledge that if the slaves were to be im- 
mediately exported, that the master mght then ex- 
pect the full pricé for them: But he has no right 
to expect such price for them, if only set at liber- 
ty. In that case he would still have their services, 
and that on lower terms than at present. Com- 
manding the laws, he could forbid the slaves hold 
ing land; he could fix a“price upon his labor; he 
could bind him to the soil. In this case the quon- 
dam slaveholder would lose nuthing but a nominal 
property and a disgraceful name: in other respects 
he would be a gainer. ‘The negroes must have re- 
course to the landholders for employment: No 
other persons can giveit. The best of them will 
he received, the balance rejected, The expense 
of maintaining the aged, the feeble, and the infants, 
will be taken off the shoulders of the masters; and 
this, operating in the slave states like a release 
from the poorrates in England, would be an am- 
ple indemnification for giving up the name of great 
property, while he retained all its advantages. He 
will not then bequeath to his children a pro- 
perty which every owner finds to be the plague of 
his existence, the mast expensive as well as most 
dangerous stock upon his plantation. 


Our negroes must either become villains or free- 
men. In either case, severe laws must govern 
them. Yet those laws need not be written in 
blood. Banishment should be the capital punish~ 
ment, except for murder. Suspicion against the 
negro, whether arising from fact or personal quali- 
ties, should be the signal of instant deportation to a 
country where those qualities would render him re~ 
spectable which here had made him dangerous.. 
His friends might if they choose accompany him. 
Voluntary emigration might take off the enterpri- 
sing and resolute: The states might pay their 
passage. Increase might be checked, not by de- 
grading the man, but by giving him comforts, and 
showing him their continuance in celibacy, 
their termination in matrimony.— Has not this beem 
the consequence of freedom hitherto? Does not 
the freed man, from the apprehensions of a family, 
frequently choose a partner from the slaves? Em- 
ployment would be found more readily by the single, 
than by those encumbered with a family; and 
greater comforts would be enjoyed by the former 
than by the latter. ‘The checks to matrimony would 
act with a force inconceivable by those who have 
never witnessed their power in Europe, where 
strange to relate, a negro wench has been known 
to reject the honorable offer of a decent white man. 
She lived, she said in plenty with her mistress; but 
if bound to a husband, she must struggle with the 
same distresses which she pitied in so many others. 
The institutions of the Shakers, and the Harmo- 
nites, and the customs of the Indian warriors, have 
stopped or suspended increase. Must we then 
think it absolutely impossible to effect in a degree, _ 
by political institutions, that which has been efiect- 
ed by fanaticism? We know that marriage was 
forbidden to the Roman soldiers, till the time of 
Severus; and though not formally prohibited under 
Bonaparte, was carefully discountenanced. Among 
our freedmen, early marriages might be discoura- 
ged by a poll-tax, or by the penaity of deportation 
inflicted on both parties. Humanity could not re- 
volt at this. How many thousand pair in Europe 
would be willing to banish theinselves from their 
native soil, on a like condition! Why should the 
state of the black in América, be preferable in 
this respect to that of the white in Europe, espe- 
cially when the exile may be accompanied by all 





whom affection binds to him? The checks fo 
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increase will have begun among them only half 
a century sooner than, in the course of nature, if 
must take place, alike in black and white. If you| 
stay their increase barely during that time, the 
white population will enable you to replace them. 
You may thus dismiss them by whole counties at a 
time; and thus they may bear to their new abode 
all the affections endeared by habit, and which in 
fact constitute the native country.—In such case, | 
their removal would hardly give them pain. In-| 
deed, this last is the only way in which they can be 
got rid of effectually —Export a moderate, or, if! 

ou will a large number from all the states,—the| 
Sabor of the rest, whether bond or free, will rise in' 
value immediately, and their numbers will increase 
accordingly. Export the contents of a whole 
county, and forbid the future entrance of a negro 
there; you will then have white men Offering their 
service as laborers, when their feelings are no long- 
er shocked by intercourse with negroes. 

On the whole,—prevent their farther increase. 
The means are pointed out. You may then re-| 
move them at your leisure. Nay, their present, 
supposed amount, say 1,700,000 may remain 
among us with little danger. Provided you keep 
them at, or below, that number, there will exist no 
such imperious necessity of banishment, as if you 

ermit them to quadruple their amount. 

There is however, no occasion to point out po- 
litical regulations fer checking the increase, or 
hastening the deportation, till we have adopted the 
leading, the indispensable measure,—the Jlibera- 
tion, or villainage of the negroes; and of this I have 
no hope. I abandon the subject to abler hands, 
satisfied with having discharged a duty, which 1 





would have gladly dispensed with, could I have/! Glaeteal 
done so conformably to the dictates of acai, 3, Mniversal 





C. 


: Arrenpix. , 
Shewing the rate of increase between 1800 and, 
‘ 4820, of whites and blacks in six states. This, 
statement is derived from a work published in| 
Shelby county, Kentucky; but the author had no! 
opportunity of verifying the details. 
Virginia. 

Whites: proportional increase, 15 


1800 ) 518,674 
and a fraction. 


1820 § 602,974 
1800 2 $40,954 


mag Blacks: Proportional increase 22. 
18205 425,135 


a 


FORT, WELFARE, and Harriness of our laboring| Nothing but considerations of the nature of. those aboye 
elasses cannot subsist without it.” The new Siave | mentioned, could have induced the friends of the anti.sla. 
Law of Barbadoes proceeding, we conclude on this | very cause to drop their ticket. They have not abandoned 
principle, enacts, that “Any person may appre- their ground. Next year they will take the field again._ 
hend any slave having in his possession any sugar | And notwithstanding the present triumph of the “ Jacky 
canes, sugar, rum, cotton, ginger, aloes, plate.) party,” they are by no means discouraged, ‘They still-ep. 
wrought or cast iron, lead, copper, pewler, brass, | tertain the hope that success will eventually crown the ex: 


tin, or other article or thing, of what nature oF} ortions of those who advocate the “ American System,» 
kind soever, without a note descriptive of the same; ! ang the Universal Rights of Man. ‘ 
who, on conviction of any Justice of the Peace, Although the “ Jackson candidates” succeeded in’this 
shall be winrrep at his discretion, not exceeding city, by'a torisiderable mejority;:et the tecent Sledttea te 
thirty-nine lashes.” —* Any slave guilty of quarrei- strength of the party is found te bé:'6d: the wane: The 
ling or fighting with another, or of insolent language | | ined a victory, it is true, to use a military phrase; bat i 
or gestures to or of any white person; or Of}, been well observed ‘‘a few more such $ictbrted win 
swearing, oF uttering ig obscene speeches; ©”! prostrate them.” Their majority in this city has been much 
drunkenness; or making or selling, throwing, Or! reduced since last year; and throughout the State, it will be 
firing squibs, SerpEmy, nd other fre-works; or, of perceived by the returns of votes, the majority for the ad. 
cock-fighting, or of gaming; or of riding on a fast-| istration is oterwtialding. 

er gait than a walk, or driving upona faster gait 
than a gentle trot, on any road, street, or lane, of 
the island; or of cruelly whipping. beating, or ill 
using any horse, ass, mule, or other cattle, or of 
negligently driving any waggon, cart, carriage, §c: 
or of any disorderly conduct or misbehaviour; shall, 
on conviction before any Justice of the Peace, be 
whipped, at his discretion, not exceeding thirty- 
nine stripes.” 





Administration. Jackson. 
City Annapolis, 
City Baltimore, 
Baitimore County, 
Harford, 
Anne Arunde], 
Montgomery, 
Frederick, 
Washington, 
Alleghany, 
Charles, 
St. Mary’s, ‘ 
Caivert, 
| Prince Gerge’s, 
‘ecil, 
Kent, 
==*=—— | Falbot, 
Queen Ann’s, 
Caroline, 
Dorchester, 
Somerset, 
Warcester, 
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- — Ne <== | The twentieth biennia) session of the American Conte 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1827. tion for the abolition of slavery, &c. commenced at Philo 
- acl omnia, elphia, on Monday the 2d inst. and ended on Saturday 











last. Jt was adjourned to meet again at Baltimore, on the 
first Monday in November, 1828. Delegates from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Ce 
lumbia, Virginia, and Ohio attended, and a number of 
valuable communications, were received from these and 
other states. Of the business transacted, there was nothing 
more than usually interesting; but the information receit- 


THE LATE ELECTION. 

The editor having been called from home, to attend the 
American Convention, had it not in his power to make any 
remarks on the result of the Baltimore election in last 
week’s paper: a few observations are therefore introduced 
at the present time. 

Before the period for the election arrived, it was fore- 





North Carolina. 
1800 
1820 § 419,206 2 
1800 ? 193,196 


and a fraction. 
Blacks: Proportional increase 538 
and a fraction. 


South Carolina. 


1820 § 205,017 


met 196,255 § 
1820 § 237,640 Q 
2800 2 146,151 § 
1820 § 258,475 2 


Whites: Proportional increase 21. 


Blacks: Proportional increase 76. 


Georgia. 

Tt anes Whites: Proportional increase 87. 
a ; ante Blacks: Proportional increase 150 
Tennessee. 
sane White: parianinaeane 2 
; cae ; np a ; Blacks: Proportional increase 489 
Kentucky. 
sade bbates ; Whites: Proportional increase 141 
phe } 1588 Blacks: Proportional increase 214 


HAPPINESS OF BEING FLOGGED. 


The following is extracted from the ‘lrinidad compared with those favorable to the administration; and|imore. A variety of other business was transact’, 


$37,866 § Whites: Proportional increase " thrown by the Presidential contest, must prevent an ex- 


ed from various partsof the Union, was very encouraging: 
As the minutes of the Convention will shortly be published, 
at length, in the Genius of Universal Emaneipation, 2 brie! 
notice of the most important business that came before tt, 
must suffice for the present. 

In obedience to the usual custom addresses were prep 
ed, to be forwarded to various societies, §c. A memorial 
was ordered to be presented to Congress, on the subject of 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. A 
committee was appointed to enquire and report to the nest 
Convention what experiments have been made, and are n0¥ 
making, on the American continent and islands, relative 
the production of sugar, cotton, rice, and tobacco, by ltt 
labor. A committee was also directed to correspond with 


seen thatthe Jivex, intowhich the public mind had been 


| pression of the general sentiment on any other topic, at that 
| time, through the ballot box: and as there were three can- 
didates, viz.—Raymond, Tyson, and Stricker, in favor of 
the national administration, and two only could be elected, 
wmany persons expressed a great desire that one should with- 
draw. But the two last named, having been elected the 
preceding year, were of opinion that they possessed the 
strongest claim, and positively refused to deeline a poll.— 
It was therefore concluded, at a meeting of the friends of 
emancipation, held on the Saturday evening previous to the 
election, that Raymond had best withdraw his name, this; 











year, with the view of testing fairly the strength of the par- | 
ties. The measure was not adopted, however, until pro- 
posed by bimself.—And we have reason to believe that this 
act of personal condescension—this evidence of a willing- 
ness to sacrifice personal considerations on the altar of the 
public good—will secure him many friends, and that he 
will, next year, receive the support of the ‘‘ administration 
party,”’ generally, as well as that of the friends of emanci- 
pation. This opinion is the more confidently entertained, 
asitis now admitted on all lands that bis talents, asa 
| Statesman, are superior to most of those who have lately 
| offered their services in this city. There are, it is true, a 
few advocates of emancipation in the Jackson party; but the 
number of reflecting, substantial men among them is smail, 


the London African Institution, in order to obtain further 
information rejative to the state of the African slave trate, 
and the system of slavery in the British American colon 
Three oounsellors, viz. Peter A. Jay, Esq. Horace bir 
ney, Esq. and Daniel Raymond, Esq. were chosen to furs! 
the Cosvention with legal advice, when necessary: 
subject of memorializing Congress, relative to the int 
duction of slaves in the Territories of the United Stales, 
underwent a pretty general @iscussion, but nothing 4 
nitive was done on that point. A resolution was offered, ' 
amend the Consfitution of the Convention, so 98 t0 — 
in the city of Washington. After some discussion this 


lution was referred to the pext meeting, to be held ur ‘ 











Gazette:—“ We did and do declare the whip to be| some of them, even at the late election, would have give: | much Jeft unfinished amd laid over for the next meeliDg ' 


sential to the West India discipline. ‘Lue cost 


“) Kavuioud \usir votes. ‘ibe Convention. 
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From the information received this year, it appears that 


the number of anti-slavery societies in the diferent States, 





together with their members, are about as follows:— 
Societies. Member's, 
Massachusetts, 5 
Rhode Island, 4 300 
New-York, 
Pennsylvania, (east) 4 400 
Do. (west) 12 500 
Delaware, 2 ; : 5 
Maryland, 11 500 
District Columbia, 2 100 
Virginia, 8 = 
Ohio, 4 s 
Kentucky, 8 200 
Tennessee, (east and west,) 25 1000 
North Carolina, 50 3000 
Total 130 6625 


The above are exclusive of ten or a dozen societies in 
Hilinois. No communication having been received from 
thence, of late, they are not taken into the estimate. It 
may be well, also to observe, that of the above societies, 
ene hundred and six are located in slaveholding States. 

It was very gratifying to the members of the Convention, 
to witness the attendance of two delegates from the District 
of Columbia. The new societies, recently organized there, 
exhibit a very commendable zeal in the cause which they 
have espoused. 

During the sitting of the Convention a very interesting 
communication was receiyed from a gentleman who lately 
visited France, and nad a consultation with Gen. Lafayette, 
relative to the settlement of his lands, in Florida, by free 
persons, tothe exciusion of slaves. It appears that that 
great philanthropist has had this subject seriously in con- 
templation. 

Some anxiety will, no doubt, be entertained by*many, 
pespecting the fate of the proposition to locate the Conven- 
tion in the city of. Washington, Its permancul, exclusive 
location there, will probably be opposed by the eastern 
delegation. The most, or all of them appear willing, how- 
ever, to meet in Washington and Philadelphia, alternately. 
Whether this be agreed on or not, it is expected that the 
Convention will hereafter, hold its meetings annually. In 
the course of the discussion, to which the foregoing propo- 
sition gave rise, itwas shown that, of the 130 societies above 
mentioned, about 100 were distant from Philadelphia more 
than two hundred and fifty miles, south and west, and that 
but four are located east of that city, two only of which 
have ever sent delegates to the Convention. The strict pro- 
priety of a more central location was urged, and the city of 
Washington, for several reasons was pointed out, as the most 
suitable place. Ist.-It was argued,that this Convention is,em- 
phatically, a national body, and consequently ought to assume 
4 national character. 2d.—Influential men, from every part 
ofthe Union, have business to transact yearly at the seat of 
government, and could make it more convenient to serve 
a3 delegates, there, than at any other place; an extensive 

correspondence might also be facilitated through the mem- 
bers of Corgress; it would, of course, become more gener” 
ally Known, and its moral influence would be much greater, 
on account of its location at that place. Sd.—And as many 
mére of the southern societies would be represen.‘ d, less 
jealousy would be entertained by the southern people in 
general, and thousands would embrace the cause, on that 
account, who otherwise would stand aloof, or even oppose 
the work of philanthropy, ' 

The venerable President, William Rawle, oceupied the 
chair for the most part of the time, during the sitting of the 
Couvention, He presided with that philanthropic dignity 
aoe, ability for which he has long been distinguished, and 
Which has given him a claim to the high esteem of all who 
know him. tna ueat extemipore address, previous to ad- 
JUrnment, he expressed the greatest satisfaction at the 
"se meer ts on: decorum observed by the members; aud 

parliagscene was calculated to remind one of the ex. 


tl; ion: “8 
*@ation: See how.these brethren respect one another !” 


- BACK NUMBERS. 
© are sorry to say that some of the back numbers of the 


Genius of Y i 
ae m Universal Emancipation caunot be furnished t 
suescrivers, About I80 subscriptions bave been re- 


ceived within a few weeks, nearly all of which were order- 
ed to commence with the first number of the present vo- 
lume. A part, only, could be supplied. with it from that 
date. Atthe end of six months, from the beginning of this 
volume, a new one will, however, commence, and a.much 
larger number of copies will then be printed than hereto- 
fore. About one thousand are now circulated. The week- 
ly publication began with about fifty. 


$c>> The title of the “ Wilmningtonian,” has been chan- 
ged to that of the ‘* Delaware Weekly Advertiser.” 


REMOVAL OF SLAVES TO HAYTI. 

Many enquiries have been made, of late, from various 
parts of the United States, relative to the arrangements 
made in the republic of Hayti, for the removal thither of 
such slaves as may be emancipated on that condition. To 
these interrogations! promptly reply, that I am authorized 
to transport to that island all such as will be delivered to 
me for that purpose, wilhout any expense to the people of this 
country, except that of their removal fromthe place of their resi- 
dence tothe place of embarkation. They will be well provi- 
ded for on their arrival in Hayti, and until they can raise 
their own provisions and supply their own wants in general. 
They will not be leftto shift for themselves, in a strange 
land, without means or counsel Or protection; but they will, 
there, be placed in far better situations than a great portion 
of those adults who are emancipated in the southern States, 
and sent (in their ignorant condition) to the north. 

Letters, on this subject, (post paid,) will be attended to. 

Ep. G. U. EMANCIPATION. 


From Freedom’s Journal. - 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

Messrs. Epitors:—I was happy to find (by 
your last number) a disposition in your correspon- 
dent “ 4 Subscriber,” to investigate (he merits of 
the Colonization Society. Of all temporal subjects 
that agitate the public mind, there is none in which 
the free population of our beethren is so deeply in- 
terested—none in which we feel so desirous, that 
truth may prevail. Were not your excellent paper 
made the ready medium of so important a discus- 
sion, it would be unworthy fhe high standing it has 
obtained, and would prove its editors callous (o the 
best interests of their brethren. 

It isnot my object to reply to your correspon- 
dent: the answer to all he has advanced may be 
found in your No. 17, signed?.4 Colored Baltimo- 
rean—which we recommend to bis perusal. My 
present design is to take a cursory view of his seve- 
ral arguments, as preparatory to a thoreugh inves- 
tigation of the important subject. 

Ihave ever found the advocate for colonization 
actuated by the same popular motives, and when 
opposed, resort to the same popular arguments.— 
Your covrespondent advances the following. First, 
That some of the best men in the country have 
been, and still are, engaged in the plan. All this 
may be, and yet a correctness of principle does not 
necessarily imply, a correctness of judgment. Se- 
condly, That colonization is necessary, in order to 
convince the enemies of emancipation that Afri- 
cans possess capacities equal with (le whites, un- 
der the same circumstances, to maintain Kepubli- 
can institutions, to govern aud provide for them- 
selves. The contrary idea is advanced by very few, 
at the present day, and when advanced, argues 
wilful obstinacy or self-interest, and betrays a miud, 
the change of which is unwortliy a sacrifice on the 
part of our friends. ‘Phirdly, He suggests the im- 
possibility of the man of color, ever being raised to 
bis proper standing im this country: an idea wholly 
unworthy the enlightened members of the Coloni- 
zation Society. ‘Fhe spirit of ihe times, as wellas 
ihe movements of Providence, strongly indicate the 
contrary. Such a view of the subject is dishonora- 
ble to the Supreme, and contrary to reason and 
scripture. As well may the christian relinquish all 





: — 
lion, against God and bis Christ, as under the inilu- 
ence of the belief, that prejudice will for ever pre- 
dominate over justice and equity, in this country, 
cease to combat that crying evil. I cannot here 
refrain from saying to the Advocates of colomza- 
tion, that any plan which implies in our brethren or 
their descendants, inferiority, or carries with it the 
idea that they cannot be raised to a respectable 
standing in this country: but must be accommoda- 
ted to some other place and circumstances, is whol- 
'y at war with our best interests, and we cannet 
view the Advocates of such sentiments, in any oth- 
er light, than that of enemies, whatever their prin- 
ciples may be. We fear.that such of them, as re- 
sort to such means and hesitate not from the press 
and the pulpit, to expatiate on the degradation of 
the colored population, and the impossibility of 
their ever being raised to equal righis, will do wore 
towards increasing prejudice against our brethren, 
and retarding the cause of emancipation, than all . 
other classes of our citizens. Fourthly, Yourcor- 
respondent claims for the Colonizatior Society, the 
honor of having changed public sentiment in Ma- 
ryland and Virginia, in respect toslavery. Is he 
not doing injustice to the “ Genius of Universal! 
Emancipation,’ and the several Abolition So~ 
cieties ? 
Fifthly, He censures you for opposing that so- 
ciety, because comparatively few of its members 
are slave-holders, and consequently inconsistent in 
their conduct. It is not comparatively few, but a 
majority of the parent institution, that come under 
that class. None ofthe public orators,-before that 
Honorable Body, have on any occasion represented 
that society, as contemplating the final Abolition of 
Slavery; but the contrary, as haying nothing to do 
with slavery. 


As to discouraging your friends, they are friends 
from principle, and until ¢heir principles are chang- 
ed, cannot abandon your cause: except it be in 
their efforts in behalf of the Colonization Society, 
in which particular, we would say, “save us from 
our friends.” 

Finally, Your correspondent observes, that our 
enemies at the South would gladly join with us, in 
opposing colonization, and thereby prevent the ne- 
cessity of emancipating their slaves. This is not 
afact. Perhaps your correspondent is not aware 
that slaveholding states make use of thecolony as 
an apology for enacting the most oppressive laws, 
and grinding out the free population from among 
the slaves, believing their slaves will thereby not 
only become more profitable but more content. 
Colonizing the free people of color in Africa is ne- 
ver going to facilitate emancipation, but rather to 
retard its progress. Let the friends of the people 
of color, endeavor to make an intelligent and re- 
spectable community of color in this country, if 
they wish to facilitate emancipation; this will ap- 
peal to the hearts of slave-bolders, and do more in 
breaking the bands of slavery than a thousand co- 
lonization schemes, 

We hope the Advocates for colonizing the free 
people of Africa, will cease substituting their own 
imagivation and wishes for facts, and submit toa 
fair and thorough investigation of the subject. We 
suggest the following plan, as nothing can be gain- 
ed from a diffused discussion of the subject. 1. The 
justice. 2. The necessity. 3. The influence, 4. The 
result of the plan, which must oceupy a series of 
numbers. 

With sentiments of the highest respect for all 
our friends connected with the Colonization Socie- 
ty, and with sincere regard for the objects of co- 
lonization, 1 am yours, &c, 

INVESTIGATOR. 


— 
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OBITUARY. 
Departed this life, near Barnesviile, Ghio, on the 28th 


ult, Susannau Jupce, consort of Hugh Judge, in the 84th 
sear of her age. , 





eflarts to christianize the world, believing it useless 
to attack confirmed habits of obstinacy aud rebel- 


Departed this life, on the Sth inst. after a short but se- 
vere illness, Isaac MePugnsow, in the 69th year of hig ege. 
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~~ Biterary Department. 


“ Tt is the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisibe than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over tt a lint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 
ea re oC ea a PRT NT ccna k 20 OT 

Our thanks are due to the fair author of the following 
elegant poetic effusion, for the favor of her correspon- 
dence. The reading part of the community will be pleas- 
ed to learn, that she is a resident of this city. —Editor. 


FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


The American’s Andress to the Geran, 


Green waves of the Ocean, that roil above 

The sailor's grave in the cora) grove, 

And wear away by your ceaseless sweep, 

His bleaching bones in their vault so deep, 

Say, what do you bring on your foaming breast, 
From the north and south, from the east and west ? 


Full many a sail is floating high, 

Above you now, in the clear blue sky, 

As gaily the proud bark sweeps along, 

*Mid the dashing of waves and the voice of song. 


























Say, what do you bring from the boundless east, 
At luxury’s call for the splendid feast ? 

From those wide spread regions of the globe, 

At the call of pride, for the princely robe ? 


** In the boundless east a hundred shores, 
At luxury’s call produce their stores. 
rom Galia’s hills of the spreading vine, 
The juicy grape and the sparkling wine, 
And in all the hues that pride puts on 
The silken woof, with the saowy lawn. 


Iberia, too, profusely pours 

Her vectar’d and her shining stores; 

And the shores of the far-off Indian lands 
Where diamonds blaze in the golden sands, 
Aud tnousands of cities in splendor rise 

*Mid ite brightness intense, of tropical skies; 
Old Ocean itself is ransack’d too 

For corals, and pearls, and gems for you.” 


But nought you bring from the sun-set land! 
That region is mine, from strand to strand, 
Save where the wild savages wander free, 
To furnish the spoils of the chase for me. 
Its vales and its hundred hills afford 

A rich supply for the splendid board. 


But the land of the long and the dreary night, 

Of the snow-clad hil], and the meteor bright, 
Whose flash does an instant those regions illume, 
But to leave them again in the deeper gloom; 


The freezing north where the white bear strays 
By the flickering light of the polar rays, 
Say, what can the freezing north afford, 
At luxury’s call for the splendid board ? 


From the freezing north we bring a spoil 

Of Eyder down; and of flowing oil 

** To light up the crowded halls of the gay, 
And the lonely room where the sick man lay, 
And the Eyder down from the cliffs of the sea, 
To furnish the bed of luxury.” 


And what from the glowing south do you bring? 
From the islands of perennial spring ? 

Where the orange and the citron bloom 
Forever the balmy gales perfume. 


* From the glowing south, we bring a spoil 
Extorted from the negro’s toil; 

There the exiled Afric tills the land 

"Neath the scourge of oppressivn’s iron hand; 
Aud the very breeze that swells the sail 

Bears on it the sound of his victim's wail.” 


Then bring us nought from the evergreen isles, 
We will not receive the guilty spoils. 

The boundless east and our own bright west, 
Though ot in perpetual verdure drest, 

Will surely an ample supply afford, 

For the princely robe, and the splendid board. 


Paltimore, 10th mo, 22, 1827. aaa 


Binoy Hearts. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Ob! ask not, hope not thou too much 
Of sympathy below: 

Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountain flow: 

Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet,— 

Such ttes would make this life of ours 
Too fair fur aught so feet. 


it may be that thy brother's eye 
Seems not as thine, which turns 
In such deep reverence to the sky, ‘ 
Where the rich suusct burns; 
It may be that the breath of Spring, 
Born amidst violets lone, 
A rapture o’er thy soul can bring, 
A dream, to his unknown. 


The tune that speaks of other limcs— 
A sorrowful delight! 

The melody «f distant climes, 
The sound of waves by night— 

The wind that, with so mavy a tone, 

~Seme chord within can thrili,— 

Thtse may have language ali thine own, 
To hist a mystery still. 


Yet, scorn not thou for this, the true 
And stedfast love of years; 
The kindly that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears! 
If there be one that v'er the dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 
And watch’d through siekuess by thy bed,— 
Cail his a kindred heart. 


But for those bonds all perfect made, 
Wherein bright spirits bicuu, 
Like sister lowers of ove sweet shade, 


For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals g:ven,— 

Oh ! lay thy lovely dreaias aside, 
Or lift them unto heaven. 





Life. 
Learn to live well, that thou may’st die so too, 
To live and die is a!l we bave tu do 
DeNuAM. 
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Propesais 
BY BENJAMIN LUNDY, 
FOR REPRINTING BY SUBSCRIPTION 


A WORK ENTITLED 


BEtTERS 
ON THE 


NECESSITY OF A PROMPT EXTINCTION 
oF 


BRITISH COLONIAL SLAVERY3$ 
CHIEFLY ADDRESSED 
TO THE MORE INFLUENTIAL CLASSES: 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


THOUGHTS ON COMPENSATION. 
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Y AN ENGLISH LADY. _ 
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‘* Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with ald thy might.” 








The above mentioned production is from the pen of the 
celebrated authoress of the pamphlet entitled, ‘* Immediate, 
not Gradual Abolition,” &c. and is, perhaps, the most power- 
ful appeal that ever was made to the British public, on be- 
half of the suffering victims of slavery in the West Indies. 
It is, moreover, well calculated to draw the public attention 
to that important subject, in the United States; as the same 
arguments will generally apply, equally, in both countries. 
It is much sought for, though but very few copies have 
reached America, and none are now for sale. 

The work will be neatly printed on good paper, agi will 
probably, consist of about 220 pages. It will be stitched aud 
covered, with strong paper, and furnished to subscribers at 
fifty cents a copy. A discount will be made to those who 
take a considerable number of copies. The work will be 
putto press as soon as the number of subscribers will war- 
runt it. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher at the office of the 








With the same breeze that bead, ! 


~~ ~ 
DUCATION. 
WILLIAM KESLEY’S ACADEMY for young Ladies 
No. 59, Lexington street, was opened on MONDAY, the 
20th instant. 
Mr. K. has removed his DWELLING to No. 35, Lexiug. 


ion street, where a few GENTEEL BOARDERS. 


can be accommodated. 
August 25. 




















BIOGRAPHY OF COCLCRED PERSONS, 

JUST RECEIVED from New York, the following inter. 
esting work, price 62$ cents, full beound.—'* Biographicat 
Sketohes aud Interesting Auecdotes of Persons of Color; tg 
which is added-a selection of pieces im poetry.» Compiled 
oy Abigail Mott. 

“ Of atruth, I can perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation, he that feareth Him and work, 
eth righteousness, is accepted with Him”—Acts, x.34, 35, 

For sale by 
ARMSTRONG & PLASKITT, 
No. 134, Market Sireet. 
12if, 
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Baltimore, September 22, 1827. 








Authoriseo Sgents, 
The following named gentlemen are authorized to act as 
agents for the Genius of Universal Emancipation, in their 
respective sections of country, viz. 


Wm. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s Mills, Md. 
Abner M. Plumer, Newmarket, do. 
Jacob Janaey, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Bryan, P. M. .dlexandria, do. ' 
Post Master, Leesburg, Va. 
Daniel Stone, P. M. Waterford. do. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, do, 
Jona. Taylor, jr. Loudoun County, de. 
S. R. Jones, Bro ke County, do. 
Richard. Mendenhsi:, Jamestown, N. U; 
Thos. Moore, ep M. New Garden, do. 
Semuel Hill, ep om. Orange County, dg. 
*, yong, P. m. Long’s Wilis, do. 
». D. itounsaville, Lexington, do, 
Phomas, Lundy, Surry County, do. 
Benjamin Swaim, Wew Salem, do. 
Rev. H: M’Millan., Chesterville S.C. 
P. Carey, Esq. vp. m. Yorkville. do. 
James Joues, Greeneville, Tenn. 
Rev. William Mack, Columbia, do. 
Wa. Bryant, Nashville, do. ‘ 
John A. Henry, Waihington County, Arkatisas 
Rey. MW. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky — 
Alexander Reynolds, Hart County, do. 
Rev. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia IIL. 
Hooper Warren, Esq. Springfield, dg. 
Post Master, Cincinnatii, Ohio. 
William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 
Jehu Lewis, Brownsville, Pa. 
William M’Keever, West Middleton do. 
Wm. Baidwio, Cookstown, do. 
James Mott, (No. 45, Front Street,) Philadelphi 
Wa. P. Ricnards, Wilmington, Del. 7 
Richard Lundy, Burlington, N: J. 
Mahlon Day, Pearl Street, New York. 
Rev. N. Worcester, rp. m. Brighton. Mass. 
Rev. L. D. Dewey, Sheffield. do. 
Ww. B. Bowler, Port-au-Prince, Hayti. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


TO THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The price of subscription is Turex Doxiiars per -—_ 
payable within siz months of the time of subscribing. —but af 
receipt will be given, if Two Dotzans anv Firry Cents be 
paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time than® 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must ab 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of ap au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sums, at 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indisped 
sably necessary. 

Subseribers wil] not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are 1n arrears. 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communic®* 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. 

Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, 


Sowsh-HBast corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimore: 
ad 











BOOK, PAMPELET, 
Gob socintiug, 


IN GENERAL, 
NEATLY AND PROMP'LY EXECUTED 





| Gevius of Universal Emancipation, Baltimore, Maryland, 
aud Booksellers in different parts of the United States, 


AT THIS OFFICE. 
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